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OUTLINE EMBROIDERY. 

Outline embroid- 
ery is applied with ex- 
cellent effect to five- 
o'clock tea cloths and 
doilies. The latter are 
made of plain fine lin- 
en, fringed out at the 
edges, and ornament- 
ed with small designs 
in outline or back- 
stitch, two shades of 
colored silk being used 
for the purpose. Our 
illustrations are of a 
tea-cloth, a vase and 
a cup of the required size for working, examples of 
fringes, and a doily after completion. The color of 
the embroidery silk may be selected with reference 
to that of the tea service, or may be red, brown, 
black, or blue ; but in all cases two shades are 
more effective than one. Most of our city lady 
readers are already familiar with this kind of work. 
These designs are not for them, but are given in 
compliance with requests for information on the 
subject of outline embroidery from ladies at a dis- 
tance. The illustrations on the inside pages of the 
supplement of our September number afford ex 
cellent designs for outline embroidery. 



OUTLINE EMBROIDERY. 



DOILY COMPLETE WITH FRINGE. 



hammer. If, being called Margaret, you wish to powder 
your mantle with daisies, a true "Marguerite," con- 
ventionally treated, will suit your purpose admirably. 
Again, if a lion be your crest and you want to repre- 
sent him on a screen or curtain, do not try to make your 
drawing of the kingly beast you have seen at the circus, 
where his cat-like and night-prowling aspect is probably 
the only one you will seize ; but look for him in the 
church-window, on the stable weathercock, if it be old 
enough, or in the oldest pedigree, and you will find the 
lion of chivalry, such as the ancestor who chose him 
believed him to be, full of fight, ramping, and raging, 
' ' armed and langued, ' ' terror to his foe and courage 
to his friend. In fact, he is conventionalized and will 
suit your work admirably, besides being quite easy to 
represent ; he will look better in applied work of tawny 
velvet, with a stitch of red for his tongue and a touch of 
gold for his collar, if he wear one, than fifty shades of 
yellow and brown, and a world .of pains, will make the 
drawing of Felis Leo. 



SOME NEEDLEWORK SUGGESTIONS* 



Woven. fabrics, or " textiles," will sometimes 
give good suggestions for needlework, if it be re- 
membered that the way they are produced is so 
different from needlework that their patterns have 
a character of their own which it will not do to 
imitate. Heraldry will also teach the student many 
things. Not the stiff little cuts in a peerage, but 
the treatment of coats-of-arms and all their adjuncts 
of crests, supporters, badges, mottoes, devices, 
liveries. Notice the Way they are drawn and treat- 
ed in old painted windows, wainscots, and other 
carving, tapestry, inlaid work, woodcuts, armor, 
tombs, and many other relics of the days when such 
things had their practical use and living meaning. 
Also see the drawing of the various animals, birds, 
flowers, crosses, fabulous creatures, and many other 
things used for charges and devices. If your name be 
Talbot or Lockhart, many quaint devices and " sotel- 




OUTLINE EMBROIDERY. 

FULL-SIZE DESIGN FOR CENTRE OF DOILY. 

ties" may be contrived from the family bearings ; if it be 
Smith, do not disdain the good use to be made of the 

* For most of these suggestions we are indebted to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Glaister's excellent manual on " Needlework," published by Macmillan 
& Co., New York and London. 



OUTLINE EMBROIDERY. 

DESIGN FOR A TEA TABLE CLOTH. 

Illuminated manuscripts will supply many notes and 
suggestions for art needlework. The miniatures have 
often little scenes where embroideries are used and 
carefully painted, a lady's dress, a saint's robe, a hang- 
ing or a curtain with the patterns faithfully rep- 
resented. The borders are often splendid ex- 
amples of ornament, in pure colors and flat 
tints, with harmonious grounds and details 
spiritedly yet easily expressed. Look at the 
ivy-leaves on the cover of some cheap publica- 
tion. Any one can draw ivy -leaves " so very 
naturally," and so they sprawl over the page 
and among the title letters anyhow, the more 
the better. Contrast with this the treatment 
of the ivy-leaf in a fourteenth-century illumina- 
tion. The old worker in the " scriptorium" has 
probably loved the ivy-leaf as well, and under- 
stood its true character rather better, than the 
facile young person of to-day. His leaves do 
not sprawl, but grow out of a sufficient stem, 
right and left in due order— as ivy does grow, 
by the way — each one with a proper length of 
foot-stalk, in its exact place on the page, bear- 
ing its fair share of the ornament, and standing 
in the right relation to its fellows. As the form, 
and not the color, of the ivy-leaf is wanted to 
serve the decorative purpose, they are not green, but 
blue, arid crimson, and gold, according to the color 
wanted in the page. If you require a border of ivy- 
leaves for your work, treat them after this fashion of 
the illuminator *, put them in flat unshaded color on 
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DOILY FRINGES. 




your ground, run a black line round them as he has 
done, with perhaps a* light one as well, near to but 
within the edge of the 

leaf, and mark the HSi^ K ksttfllii i 
chief veins with lines 
of light, If the leaves 
still look hard, sprinkle 
the ground with little 
dots, or see what use 
the painter has made 
of the multitude of lit- 
tle fibres by which ivy 
clings to the wall. Do 
not follow him in ser- 
vile fashion, but glean 
from his work what 
will suit your own. 

The art of the potter 
of every age and in every country where he has pro- 
duced good work must be studied with a view to hints 
for embroidery patterns, remembering the great 
differences between the shapes and texture of his 
objects, and the facility of his paint-brush, and 
your flat surfaces and needle and thread. Do not 
work the "willow pattern," every part of which is 
adapted to a round plate, on the square end of 
your chair-tidy, but you may wisely see if there be 
not a pretty border inside a bowl that can be nicely 
expressed in stitches, or if the cock and hen on a 
cup will not give a good idea of their treatment for 
a screen-panel. See how simple yet effective are 
the rude scratches on a Moorish water-jar, and 
how admirably the ornament is adapted to the size 
and shape of a Greek vase. One is often in great 
need of patterns that do not represent any kind or 
modification of foliage ; these are very often to be 
found on pottery, while good conventionalisms and 
effective treatments of flowers may also be drawn 
from it. 

Many beautiful old quilts are made of silk and 
satin, embroidered in pure silks or in gold and 
silver twist. Most of the best specimens are from 
France and Italy, where from the arrangement of 
the houses the beds have continued to be more 
u en evidence " than has been the case in England 
for the last two centuries. Many also are of In- 
dian origin ; the quilted ground of these is some- 
times of fine soft silk and sometimes of thick 
muslin, over which the patterns are worked in silk. 
Others, though of Indian workmanship, show a Euro- 
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FULL-SIZE DESIGN FOR CENTRE OF DOILY. 

pean influence, of which the most curious are those 
worked at Goa, under Portuguese dominion, in the 
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seventeenth century. Though often beautiful, and 
always interesting, these coverlets are only suitable 
for imitation in their general arrangements or color-? 
ing, and the difficulties in the way of a modern cov- 
erlet of this kind are such that we do not advise its 
being undertaken except on a small scale, as for a 
child's bed, or for "a spread," to be put over a bed . 
in the daytime. 

Besides the bed furniture, there are several small- 
er things in a bedroom that may well be decorated 
with needlework. The panels of a wardrobe-door 
may be filled with linen having a suitable design in 
crewel or thicker worsted ; much good art may be 
employed here in design, with a very trifling expen- 
diture of. time and materials. The covers for the 
drawers and toilet-table may have ends fringed and 
bordered in the same way as a tidy, but more boldly 
done. Line patterns and simple border designs are 
worked in red or blue ingrain cotton, or in silk for 
the guest-chambers. Blue linen embroidered in 
white also looks well, and may be constantly 
washed. ' "" < 

The very best contrivance for guarding the wall 
above a washstand from splashes is a piece of stout 
linen, hung without folds, and embroidered in some 
rapid and easy design with crewel or worsted, which 
will wash quite sufficiently well, and for this purpose 
make a firmer and more effective line than cotton. 

It is for these temporary hangings that, if any- 
where, a design bordering on the grotesque may be 
allowed, seeing that it claims attention only for a 
short time during each day, and that it is not a 
laborious or much-studied performance ; we must 
remember, however, that even a grotesque must be 
harmonious in line and color, and not neglectful of 
the rules of composition. A washstand-hanging 
should be suggestive, of water or of the toilet ; 
splashing ducks, water-nixies, mermaiden and dolphin 

indicate the 
pleasures of bath- 
ing and dabbling; 
fish, reeds, water- 
lilies, and other 
aqueous plants 
suggest the re- 
freshing and life- 
giving powers of 
water ; while a 
slight rendering 
of the fable of the 
daw in borrowed 
plumes may com- 
bine the decora- 
tive effect of a 
party of pea- 
cocks, with the 
moral that health 
and cleanliness 
are the best of 
cosmetics. 

Borders are the 
best and easiest 
ornaments for 
table-cloths, in- 
cluding in the 
term such detach- 
ed ornaments as 
are placed at 
regular distances 
all round the 
cloth, for the 
folds in which the 
cloth hangs do 
not interrupt such 
an ornament dis- 
agreeably. Groups of flowers in each corner 
are lost if the cloth be on a square table, and 
too much displayed if they are worked in the 
middle of each side. If the covering be on a 
round table, a corner ornament is better seen. 

A very good subject for needlework is the 
white cloth brought into the drawing-room with 
the tea-tray, and covering the whole or part of 
the table. The work on these cloths must not 
only be of a kind that will bear constant washing, 
but it must look as if it would bear it, there- 
fore many colors and crewels are not suitable. 
Embroidery in white thread is in very good taste, but 
it is scarcely effective enough to repay the worker. 



Drawn-work, where the ornament is made in the 
threads of the linen itself, is excellent for this purpose, 




DESIGN FOR AN EMBROIDERED 
BELL-PULL. 




ASSYRIAN DIAPERS AND FRINGES. 

and very easily done. Another very good decoration 
is to work a border in outline, with ingrain cotton, or 
with filosel. Of the latter, mdigoi-blue and yellow are 
the best washing colors ; they will keep their color per- 
fectly with careful washing, boiling and soda being 
avoided. The different colored cottons in which French 
marking is sometimes done will ornament these wash- 
ing tablecloths very well ; a little fading and softening 
of the colors improves them much. : Silk, however, is 
the best, the sheen and texture being as great an orna- 
ment to the linen as the color. A very happy effect has 
been produced by embroidery in silk of which the color 
was accidentally washed out, the dark blue having 
turned 1o a pale brown, which looks very soft and 
pleasant on the white ground. These cloths should be 
worked across the ends only ; the sides must be 
hemmed, and the ends below the work frayed out and 
knotted into a fringe. 

Chairs of entirely modern shape may often be im- 
proved and brought into harmony with better things by 
a judiciously embroidered cushion, provided the shape 
be seasonable and unpretentious, and the lines fairly 
straight and direct. Cloth and serge worked with crewel 
wear very well, and so does velvet with work in filosel. 
The pattern will usually look best if distributed pretty 
evenly over the seat ; with a group of flowers there is 
sometimes a risk of the chair looking as if the seat 
were occupied by some small object, and its necessary 
flatness is destroyed. 



ASSYRIAN DIAPERS AND FRINGES. 



and variety of their materials. Even in the time of Achan 
"goodly Babylonish garments*' were highly prized. 
Tyre traded for blue clothes and " broidered work," 
and among the valuable spoils of war were " pieces 
of needlework of divers colors on both sides." The 
patterns seem to have been both woven and em- 
broidered — Pliny says "worked with gold thread." 
They were suited for dresses, curtains, carpets, and 
horse-trappings. If these rich fringes, rosettes, and 
diapers are imagined colored with the rich hues of 
Oriental fancy, their beauty and value will be appar- 
ent. Color, a chief delight of those^ ancient peo- 
ple, was solemn and deep-toned. They colored the 
stages of their temples in a beautiful chord of black, 
orange, scarlet, yellow, green, blue, and silver. At 
Ecbatana, in Media, the order was varied to white, 
black, scarlet, blue, orange, silver, and gold. Each 
arrangement had doubtless a mystic meaning, but 
all hope of recovering Babylonian color is gone. 



An embroidered bell-pull is essential with a 
44 Queen Anne" decoration. The illustration of the 
upright border which is given herewith is excellent 
for the purpose, as is also the chrysanthemum 
design published in a recent number of The Art 
Amateur. If worked on silk, it must have a stiff 
lining— broad white webbing such as saddlers use 
will do ; a knot of the silk finishes it well at the top, 
and at the bottom must be a brass ring and bar. 
The bell-pull must not be too long or it makes an 
unsightly line, and many rooms are too high for them 
to be used with advantage ; the ring should be just 
within reach of the hand. Velvet is a very good 
material for a bell-pull, as it does not wrinkle in the 
working, as silk is apt to do, a fault which, how- 
ever, sometimes remedies itself when the work has 

been hanging for a short time with the weight of the 

ring at the end. 



The Assyrian diaper patterns and fringes shown in 
the accompanying illustration, are very old curiosities 
indeed ; and it is remarkable that we should have re- 
covered them after so many centuries of forgetful ness. 
It was in her textile manufactures that Babylon excelled 
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NEEDLEWORK DESIGN FOR A TOWEL BORDER. 



the world. Ancient writers notice their exquisite design, 
their intense and splendid hues, as well as the delicacy 



SPRAY OF SPEEDWELL FOR NEEDLEWORK. 



The best models for tidies are embroidered towels 
and napkins, which were ornamented with 
much excellent art in the .sixteenth, seven- 
teeth, and eighteenth centuries — that is, dur- 
ing all the time that furnishes us with the 
best specimens of ancient decorative needle- 
work. Towels ornamented according to the 
best fashion of the time formed part of. 
plenishing of every bride, and these, be 
carefully kept, have often come down to us in 
good condition. The towel-border illustrated 
upon this page is taken from one of these, 
in the Dupont-Auberville collection, dated 

1644 ; above this border is a vase of flowers pecked at 

by birds. 



